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ACCUSTOMED AS OUR STATE DEPAXT! 


} } ] 

- , ri —— sere . , « t } 

is to rebuffs from dictators whose favor it s 5, its hu- 
stliatian +t} ‘ | a + } ¥ } ‘ 
nN aa 4 ( nN Cilis \ CCK ei Ist e, 4 4 Lh mM i } 1 
1 
on earth has taken n Inf t fr the battered hero 
of Vichy, and it is ré r d by t ropped 

| ! \ ; 

knicht of Spain, but to be sou: rebuked by the petty 

: : ; ; 
tyrant of a colonia! ts this is surely the dregs of the 
\ ! | ! 

t n ( if] tter the scoldin dmints- 


bert, High Com- 


tered to our diplomats by Adn 


itial truth of his 


missioner of Martinique, 1s the esse 

argument. Addressing his remarks to a reporter for the 
Associated Press rather than to the American govern- 
ment, Robert explained why he was loath to join the 
United Nations: “The manner tn which the French who 


believed that the moment had come to join the 


Nations have been tre 


United 
Allies only confirms 


Touché! From any decent 


ated by the 


me cach day in my prudence.” 


viewpoint toward the and toward fascism itself, 


Admiral Robert's conduct 


war 


has been notorious, and the 


motives behind his present proposal are no more above 


suspicion than were Darlan’s when he turned on Hitler. 
But as one De Gaullist spokesman pointed out, he has 
put “the whole French situation in a nutshell.” The price 


of Robert's support of the United Nations, involving 


French gold reserves estimated in the hundreds of mil- 


lions of dollars and a number of immobilized French 


warships, is threefold: it not “mean the necessity 


must 
of rebellion against the French government’’: the Allies 


must permit the “French who are fightinge—instead of 
constituting two factions, one dominated by Britain and 


the other by the American government-——to form a unity 


ide ne cinole ath tr »cted i+} veretor ohts”: 
under one single authority vested with sovereign rights”; 
and, third, the integrity of the French Antilles must be 


guaranteed. m 


ON CLOSE EXAMINATION, THESE DEMANDS 
of General de Gaulle. 


ibout “re 


square remarkably with those 


10us point el- 


I 
the Admiral remarked that he 


Clarifying somewhat his ambig 
lion,”’ owed his post to 
the pre-armistice government of France. In other words, 
he suggests a belated allegiance to the Republic rather 
than to any supreme military authority that might be 
assumed by an individual general. This ts the crux of the 
difference between De Gaulle and Giraud. The Fighting 


French want a provisional administrative authority in 





: 
94 
pril 24, 
people really contributing to soften: nt ineafiimmore dange 
for invasion or merely hardad¢ nder an ine 
eem the ruthless unconce Fanaa -fmestead Of a 
| | ‘ 7 ’ a. 
> Wno are not the reai en 
tion points out that . 
| int Out t] t 9 9 JOM 
aS cat ] ‘ 
ticular care to hit : ie 
pied countries 
10w the Axis 
» publish “uncontradicted stories 
{ pupi1isn unconcradictec¢ SLOTIC 
Ges . le; ve +h , + 
1 ghastly casualties’ as the resu 


ht -_ " 
iids on sucl cities as Rouen an 1 
> 


THE FACT THAT THESE STORIES, DI 


Dy 


mean, h 


experiencing 
A 


> 


Nazis have suddenly 


 w-me Mr et ot 


ity and are conducting a campaign 


ries for an agreement outlawing tl 


> 


— 


Naturally, they stress casualties an 


the conquered countries, as these evoke the m 
pathy. But although there is no way of checkin 
ures they give out, we are not prepared to a 
as accurate or to believe German assertions t 
industrial damage in these raids is negligible. Th 


: ; : 
gic bombing, whether by day or night, whether 


~) 
pied countries or of Germany itself (with its m 
imported slaves), does bring death to many in: 


ible. But its abandonment would ce: 


f 

$ 
{ 
b 
t 
pen 
b 
% 
t 

: 


x the war and thus make the total sum of 
still more appalling. 
i 


< 


» 


DONALD M. NELSON, CHAIRMAN OI 
has sought to head off passage of the Mal 


appointing Arthur D. Whiteside of Dun and B 
as vice-chairman in charge of civilian requirement 


Maloney bill would set up ¢ ivilian supply as an in 
7 *.1 - 4 
ent agency able to press equally with army, 


lend-lease for the materials needed for essential 
use. Joseph L. Weiner, who has been head of th: 
of civilian supply since Leon Henderson’s retir 
lieves only an independent agency can deal a 
and efficiently with civilian problems. Weiner's 
in civilian supply under Henderson and since « 
respect; he has been one of the ablest and m 
ageous New Dealers in the war-production set ae 
nas nave 


irtin Die 
Bhim five ye 


ress for conversion of ci\ 


was one of the first to 
dustry to war and one of the first to make the 
aware of the importance of adequate civilian sup} 
i ne 
ones } , : ‘ priation: 
the war program. The danger, as indicated in o 4 
; , —— ,meerovernment 
ington letter this week, is that the need for ult ae 
Re , 2 mee Nearing ts 
ural stylipe -~™1C¢A ) & 
civilian supplies will be made the excuse for fr 
mt : : ifeethat will i 
business as usual and that profits rather than nee 


, eoers a _ uivities W 
determine civilian production, There seems to 
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‘re danger of that under Nelson and Whiteside than 
independent agency headed by a public official 


paer an 
stead of a dollar-a-year man, 


. 


~ 
JONES, CUSTODIAN OF THE BIGGEST 


in history, seems possessed of an arrogance 


aS 


his vast financial power, The Byrd commit- 


vered that the Federal Loan Administrator, 


, ' 
a Mushroom growth of government corpo- 
é i 
, nD . } 
ving out of the RFC, has refused to submit 
} , 

] { y t C CG; al AY i 2 

4 ; dur ++ { +} 1 
1 € rac ( idl as Olle S al tude 18 tne | ne 

I § ill-powerfu i int office 


LT 1 ] 
€ I< 1d itiers s§ Izer n ¢t > 
t 1 ™ 
5 " t tn i s n- 
mitt Linen enend | its tir n { r 
} 
D rs, tech rats nd nudists. The r rt 
° ? 
| indicts n bers of the German ¢ sssy and 
‘ ‘ ] 
( r staffs “who were not performing their legitimate 
} 
f S t inst 1 wer ens I Ma I I 


: 
know that the German Library of Information was pro- 
in 1938? And the German-American Bund? 
And even George Sylvester Viereck? The diplomatic 


smeecents have long since flown the coop and the various 


bunds have been dissolved, but it's good to know that 
tin Dies is wise to their tricks—even if it did take 
Bhim five years and a quarter of a million dollars in ap- 


pPropriations. Maybe his current effort to have thirty-nine 







eovernment employees boiled in oil without so much as 





B Nearing is just a blind behind which he gathers evidence 
at will incontrovertibly link Count von Bernstorff's 











pActivitics with the late Kaiser, 
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IF WE WERE DETERMINED TO INCREASE THE 
fame and sales of a given book we should begin by a 


4 


| ry ] ‘ Y } rT } ] m™ 
tacking it, long before it was scheduled to appear, as a 


= ! tha rhe + _ Ar ] ’ ealvly » +h 
book that ought be suppressed—preferably in the 
I ! 
‘laa’ 7 ] 
nMames OF you KNOW W » OF ¢ r eat biCS We 
Sho 1 | f ry ’ ; he t } ‘ | . 
i ACC) Uj} l cK to the very « Y Oi Pl i n 
I I 
by 1r) f me rand r +} } l 
Y means OF Memoranda to the pu l [Ss 4 la XK 
c! that plannec distr te it. To each 1 f m 
hould - 1 + mit ( hed f | 
We snouid a pel es Ce Ll} 1 ¢ [al ¢ Or 
reé f f 1 4 t mr ¢ 1 ’ > 
CS!I Nn-f ule i> K ¢ D { On ¢ S 
I 
, +h, , f } r A} >t] } | ta} 
tens Or tiouSsa > ir me¢ Cl d ve a ye a Uli n¢ 
+ l f } .. ] ‘= 
care ttor l e vi ne; so that tf the DOOK-c! nan 
P . 
agement, in i { to trap us, sent us a te ram 
i 
‘ + 
5 hether the remo of a certa ( )-« ent) 
chapter w is us ra f our inno e 
} Boas . ] 
OY an r tn [ were ¢€ 1iy « tion- 
1 | 
iDi¢ By tnes tax we ) it oo e fools of « I VCS 
| } 
- ut tha a $aci often undergone by | ( 
enert oe | maid ae ail »} 
€ ert Ve COU pre y sul hat jt 
. » ae a , 
a ty t y k Time ind se 
papers wit f cir rons W 1 print a 
I 
‘ f { } 
r the atte Eas ve ¢ i | i rie 
‘ < ] } MA } 
I Sea y N Aldanov, an author hitherto prac- 
i 
. . . 
en ly unneard of, 


yr , , 1 " . 
MRE the Japa about to launch an overwhelming 


really in d peri 1 Rece tches from 
I 
““d n t r St rear n both n t ind Civi- 
lian circles that t ( s may shor he answered 
in re j \ | r f [ [ th t th la \ 4 
have c trat ind r t¢ n- 
ber of es on f ied islan within easy reach of 
northern Australia, and the pr e of large « y 
naval for t Ir within three days’ ste ry of New 
Guinea, has been stressed. Great emphas as been 
given to a recent increase in Japanese air activity, mani- 
fested by attacks on Allied bases. In all cases these raids 
have been beaten off decisively, with the « )S- 
ing at least five planes to our one. Yet it is suggested that 


our loss of superiority in the air may be imminent unless 


large reinforcements are sent to the Southwest Pacific 


theater 
Naturally, alarming reports of this nature have been 


with the Hearst-McCormick press, and the dispatches 
from Australia ife now peing manuf actured into ammu- 
nition for an almost daily editorial barrage directed at 
the Commander-in-Chief. The promoters of this cam- 
paign are, admittedly, 
of being able to play a two-way bet with a high degree of 


in the very advantageous position 






‘ , 
lay their own magni 


> sea power, for once th! 
4 


ble scattered islar 


mer 
sustenance. Instead « 
he navy would 


1 team. So we have comp 


73 weet Le DP ’ 
vo services in the Pac 


1d Atlantic theaters. 


| 
etween these 


n oF army- of the effects of 
it the division of 1 to pro luc e an incre ased 
miral ( the country’s expanded needs; af 


’ 


d be guaranteed a living wage in © 


fusing t 
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highly practical solution of the wage dispute was 


eeiected. on its initial presentation by Mr. Steelman, by 


s|* : i 
hoth the Northern and Southern operators. The rejec- 
tion, if we are to judge by a high! 
t New York Time f, 


ynwillingness to give Mr. Lewis anything that he asks 


y partisan editorial in 


was primarily motivated by an 


for but there was also fear that if the annual wage were 

bal 2 uw -ftime meracnre seaoht create wre lent 
raf 1asa war-time measure it mignt create a precedaen 
that ild be carried over after the war. The pre-war 


1 ] | . 
yerave Number of working days in the soft-coal mines 





the 7 reminds us, was only 182 days, while the 
t is prop a r. It then asks 
vould the market {ditional coal 

in the 1 3( d Ol That is m of 

in | re today 1 we shall assume that the six- 
will not | i 1 aft t] war. But the 

; valuable in call tt ion to the problem 
ttent emp { which ha i] s been 

tine curses ; 4 (¢ i] Milf J | tr Ir the 
rators have made little effort to put the indus- 

nd ba e the n rs have h to bear 

t the entire burde f the seasonal irregularities 


were accepted as a permanent policy, there 1s reason 
t ' ] 
ve that management ] 


would find a way to distrib- 


ysutput more evenly throughout the year 
Times is also disturbed lest organized labor— 
py over the WLB’s refusal to adjust existing “in- 
launch a general campaign 


es’ in wage rates 


sranteed annual wages in other industries as well 
It complains that that would constitute an inva- 


} } 
the President's hold-the-line order. This ts sheer 


] ] 
pay that workers get 


ot and cannot be 


“ 
ic nonsense. The increas« 
more regular emp! 
tionary because it is balanced by additional pro luc- 


Since increased production must be our national 


both today and in the post-war period, no develop- 


ment could be more healthy than the growing accept 
of the principle of a guaranteed annual income for 
i i < 


wage-workers, 


Sc ve t h C [ ‘SA / 


HE long-standing fight of the big farmers to put the 
Farm Security Administration out of existence came 
within an ace of succeeding last week. On the recom- 
lation of a subcommittee, the House Appropriations 
Committee cut off all funds for the FSA in the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill for 1943-44 and sought to kill 
the agency by transferring its functions to the Farm 
Credit Administration. An effort was then made to rail- 


toad the bill through the House without debate, but the 


Rules Committee temporarily blocked this move by re- 
f 


using to grant a closed rule on the measure. A bitter 







bloc, long ant gonistic to the Farm Security A ra- 
1on, met with a rebuff | ; atter to kill th v 
outright but succeeded in crippling it by cutting off its 
fund 

Leaders of The Nation do not need to be told that the 


rehabilitate the most pr ing among America $$ 
farmers, who number more than five milli« A| h 
the t ber of ! s who have be ible te e 
land through the FSA program has bee essari! I] 
because of the lack of ad te appropriations, there is 
much evide to d trate the agency's success in 
general agricultural rehabilitatior 

The farmers wl ire | r land through the FSA 
have become m ta! it } have taken more 
interest in comn fFair: n they former 1; and 
t} r Idren have ift l ? hool more re rly 


that they have been producing much more food than 
pi ly. In M na we find that FSA borrowers ac- 
ce ed for 94 net t of the state’s increase in milk pro- 
duction during 1942, and for 20 per cent of its increase 
in egg production. Beef production for the state as a 


whole rose 44 per cent; among FSA farmers it rose 70 


per cent. In the country as a whole Farm Security bor- 


rowers, representing 7.6 per cent of the country’s farms, 
were responsible for more than one-third of the 1942 
in the output of milk and 10 per cent of the rise 
Livesto k 


throughout the United States was 8 per cent higher in 


in chicken and egg production 


I 


produc tion 


1940 than the 1936-39 average: among FSA borrowers 
it was 43 per cent higher 

This ts an impressive record. It is particularly signifi- 
cant because the FSA farmers are without exception small 
farmers. For this reason. it might seem that their « pacity 
for expanding food production would be more limited 
than that of the larec producers who dominate the Farm 
Bureau Federation. But experience has shown that the 
small farmer is more responsive to the financial and 
managerial assistance provided by the government than 
any other group 

If Coneress ts 


shortage of farm labor it should take steps to increase the 


sincere in its alarm over the threatened 


FSA appropriation instead of threatening to eliminate 


it altogether, for the FSA has shown over a period of 


. 
years that through small, supervised loans it can increase 


roduction substantially without drawing further on 


I 
man-power supply. It has 


ne this during the vears 


; : 
when its objective was not quick production but general 
agricultural rehabilitation. Today, with a change in em- 


phasis and extended service, the Farm Security Admin- 


opportunity for an increased 
I 


istration offers our greatest 


food output in 1943. Congress must not be allowed to 


kill it. 
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RECEDED by mu 


Culbertson, bridge expert cc TOE a plan for 


1 high-p sssure promotion, 


interesting 
Dorothy 


world fede e the most 


about the plan is that intelligent persons like 


Thompson, Frederick L. Schuman, and Max Eastman 
appear to have fallen for it. The Culbertson scheme 1s, 


) 


I think, among the least valuable and most d 


trons to our fa 


li+ 
( 


st-growing peace literature. It 


ril 18 
realistic 

As outlined in Culbertson’s sixty- four- page “Summary 
of the World Federation Plan” 
dissimilar publication entitled 
War and to Win the Pe 


, , 
possible, later if nece 


and reactionary. 

. 1; > y} ¢ a 
and in an earlier, slightly 
“A System to Win the 
ce to Come,” the plan is simple. 


During this war if ssary, the eleven 
regions into which it divides the world are to be organ- 
ized in a world federation. The scheme can start function- 


when any two regions unite. Each regional organiza- 


ing 
tion is supposed to serve as “a cohesive rome for the 
membership states composing | A world ce wil 


guard the peace. 
The eleven regions are (1) the Japanese, led by Japan 
" Korea; (2) the Chinese, con- 


Culbertson 


and including “sovereign 


which blithely gives 


ngkong and Shanghai as “free trade zones,” Man- 
nis np f) pe ’ 
eile Japanese Formosa, Tibet, and Mohammedan 
Sinkiang (Turkestan); (3) the Russian, consisting of 
the Soviet Union, which obtains Estonia, Latvia (but not 
Lithuania), Bessarabia, “a strategic frontier with Fin- 
ind yvart of the Polish Ukraine (“subject to plebis- 
land,” part of th | 


and the taken from Russia by Turkey 
under the terms of the 1918 Brest-Litovsk treaty; (4) 

Middle European, including Lithuania, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and 


province 


Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, 


to live peacefully to- 
dership of Poland: (5) the North 
as Jeader, 


Albania. which are all expected 
gether under the le 
and in- 
Swed nN, 


Angola 


with Germany 


tion 


I ronean fede ra 
cluding Holland, Austr 
1 Finland. plus the Belgian Congo, Portugu 


Denmark, Norway, 


fil d, | 
in West Africa, and the southern Sudan, which are 
thrown into this German family as special step-children; 


the Latin Furopean, under French leadership, whose 


{ >) 

other mem ; are Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Belgium; 
(7) the Brit: h, consisting of the United Kingdom and 
the British dominions and Eire and enlarged by the 


exation of Portuguese Mozambique, French Djibouti, 
Ethiopia, “and the rest of Italian East Africa’; (8) the 
Mid Fast region, in h Turkey will lead Persia, 
Iraq, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Afghanistan, and Egypt; 


LOUIS 


(9) the American federation, led by the United State 
and comprising in addition all the Latin American ; 


public 3. 
America 
regions 

penden 
sian fed 
Malaysiz 


Ph hil Ippi 


many Pacific isla 


‘eace—the Culbertson System 


FISCHER 









Non 


n pos 


-American countries 


sessions to America. The 


must give up 


i 


tenth and ele 


are so-called federations which have no 


e: India, 


erati 


in fede 


nes, 


all the Dutch East Indies, 


under British control, and the Ma 


nN, a protectorate of the United Sta 


ration (capital Manila) embraces 


nds, and French Indo-China 


What a a mess all this will make! 


The s 
strates t 


thoug 


dominat 


power | 
rialism? 


h Cu 


substitute for power politics, 


ingle fea 
mplete folly, and danger, of the plan. A 


he 
1c <O 


100 OF 


“) 


ilbertson thinks his scheme 


litics plus 


SECURITY A LA CULBERTSON 


“offers an ad 


what 


Malaysia represent but the worst kind of 


a new, far-flung American 


Culbertson likes to throw around words like 


ereig 
may del 


nothing. When you call imperialism 


"and 


) - 
ude §s 


“non-imperialistic.” 


They cost nothing; t! 


me int 1ocents abroad: but they als Oo ch nge 


“non-imperi 1 


it smells just as bad. 


Culbertson convicts himself. 


Indies,” 
essential 
military 
bases? 


reasons 


It would be suicidal for the United States to allow ani 


he writes, 
sovereign rights, 
or air-naval bases. 


The IT 


“the Netherlands shall ret 
except the right to n 


" Who will maintain 


Inited States, of course. Why? For t 


nar 


other power to obtain military lodgement in any part of 


these 


key te 
Marshall 


and 


rritories. Already the cost to us of the 


Caroline Islands, so magnanimo 


handed over to Japan after the First World War 


staggering. If the Netherlands were permitted to keep 


its own bases in the eastern Pacific, the future se 


of 
dized 
to the 


Wes 


tr 


tern Hemisphere might be gravely j¢ 


It follows that in restoring their possessions 


Nether 


war, the Un 


retain 


territories by 


height of strategic folly 


to op] 


of the vita 


[ obvic 


ol yyect 


the n 


OSE Sui 


yusly }. 
to the 





lands and to France {Indo-China} after the 
ed States must, for her own and their sak 
ilitary [non-imperialistic} control of these 
means of leased bases. It would be the 


for the Netherlands or France 


h an eminently just and reasonable solution 
problem of the defense of the East Pa 
Nor should England, China, or Russia 


American Strategic Zone, since each has its 


The NATIO? 





Thailand, the 


ture of the Malaysian federation demon- 


would America 


“In the Netherlands Fas 
































If € ul 
zones for 
an is me 
ternatio 


Cu ilbertso 


C ice, 
Africa 
ritain qu 
ran 

nan 

. be § 
siovakia, 
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Stratecic Zone. The establishment of the American 





Grategic Zone is a matter of vital necessity to the United 
State ind mist be accomy l1 } ea rvePardless of ta heti er 
a 


oe not the World Federation is adopted [italics mine}. 


So there you have Culbertson, the great world re- 





If you imagined that his World Federation tntro- 
1 a ’) 

me new principle of world security you were 
tes lhe plan is based on the ancient imperialist and 
f ] CICE of S¢ zing the maximun territory b d 
ers as a sort of protective cushion against 
rity, therefore, will not be found in a new 
) world vernment, or in a new concept of 
M or even tn a world police fot pro- 
4 ntr ¢ ‘mas t 1] ? rs Ni » sé 1 9 

rt lies it onies ti t bases, in t 
t 1 strat id of one nation over the 
[o be sure, only the powerful are thus smiled n 
yn. The Unit States. the mightiest na L 
rid, will defend its by arn territ ; 
of miles f its own shores. T] what about 

f Slovakia, or Spain, or Holland, or Italy? Ah, t! 
ik to extort these benefits. They will have to 
ite to the World Federation for protection. But Amer- 
be so foolish, or England, or Russia. They get 

r “strategic zones.” 
If Culbertson believes in the necessity of protective 
for the major powers his whole world-federaticn 
is nonsense. You either believe in security throuch 
rnational organization or you don't. Apparently, Ely 
p rtson doesn’t. 
1919 AGAIN 
Stripped of its 1943 dress, the Culbertson plan begins 
; 
like the peace of 191 After the last war the 
1 @® Anglo-French balance of power undertook to preserve 
ice. England and France rounded out their empires 
tese Africa by dividing Germany’s colonies between them, 
f cushioned its Indian empire wit 





France got Syria (gentlemen like Culbertson called 


P supervision. Who could defy the Anglo-French 
ition? As a superstructure upon this combination, 

1 federation was erected—the League of Nations. 

$ t everybody joins But Culbertson for lke: ails 
ly may join his federat H ld go i 

n theless. The League of } was al domt- 
he nated by France and/or England. Yet the League failed, 
e the Anglo-French balance of power failed to main- 





ice or to protect | € yf 
1 ’ 
ny combination of powers sooner or later is chal- 
, it 1 by a rival combination 


It may be objected that the League of Nations failed 














because America did not particiy 
pected to be a mainstay of the Culbertson fede n. 
America’s absen . hi wever, was not the cause Y tne 
League's failure. There never was an instance in which 


Fr 


against Japan; it was Britain that d ri If | i 
al 1 Fra had } ¢ ready to tz ¢ 1d t g 
against Italian aggression in Abyssinia, Washingt mild 
hav ct rated ] Brit sh nd | } MOVE < 
lobbied hard to keep us anti-Lo t toward S 

they wanted any h from Amer in the ¢ ho-S ! 
crisis it was in the d tion of Hit! ' 2 


strul nt e ‘ ire pa nce of po . | ah 1¢ 
} + ' ‘ ’ t 

what y Vit v ’ i r ind t ’ ; 
i} 4 ) } } 

ad rence l 4 liffie excent me ¢ propa: 

} r ] \ 

Pat 1 for C e some delightful debu ing of te 

appeaser 

i 
rm ’ » 
The C€ hert » fodder n would he another Te a 


| 

strin i} ng B t the post Ver: i lles I la eC OF po c 

was upset by Germany's economic recupert { e 

emergence of the airplane as a decisive military weapon, 

and the internal decay of France and the B h Empire 
‘ 


can coalition, which today seems as unbeata! s the 
Anglo-French coalition seemed in 1919, will not be t t 
by defections and new combinations of power, or by new 
economic and logistic conditions? 

ulbertson’s plan creates a paradise for the major 
powers. With a few exceptions all] the territorial changes 
he advocates are to the benefit of Russia, China, Am«e L, 
and Britain. He trusts that this will induce the giants to 


} 


join. But how will the rest of the nations feel? Moreo 


] - - —_ , es rritne l 
t § no rhyme or re n in mo s territe 
shifts. Culbertson writes not a sir , r inst 7 

¢ Ianat rs +e f f 4} f ¢ T ] 
in explanation of the t: er of e Cor ron - 


for giving Est ind | but not Lithuani Lussia 

At Chis V y V hit H iJ ’ 
Stre t hro ire ] t over the m of | ' eT } P- 
ino tod v } R ] [ to tie B { 1 
eastern Polar It se to be a baffling problem. But 
the statesmen should told that ¢ ertson has alt , 


ries to Moscow and decreed a plebiscite for eastern 
yland. But why not pive 


t 
P 
of Latvia and Estonia to Russia? It makes just as much 


Latvia and Li 





The NATION 


through New York State to New York harbo: 


Canadian political control, or would only Russia 
such a right from Persia? But I must rush on. 


, 


‘stance on the Culbertson m 


for the organization of a 


PEACE THROUGH ARITHMETIC 
The Culbertson World Federation, when perm 


organized, will have a World President elected for 


1e first President is to be an Amer: 


: oe 
is not scheduled t 
Russi: legislative br: -onsisting of two |} 


Aisi 4 


World Equity Court,” and many officials. “Th. 
facture, transportation, and possession of heavy 


shall be the monopoly of the World Federation.” | 
weapons are military planes, tanks, heavy guns, 


ships. No private person or company and no 1 


government will be permitted to own or mal 

weapons or to own or operate factories making t! 

All such factories, everywhere in the world, will | 
perty of the federation, which will run them 


he Soviet government would not submit t 


ae er, ee ee =< Tat 
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ate<e. 


“ARE YOU QUITE SURE THIS IS THE SOVIET DELEGATE 2” 








1 doubt whether the British or American govern- 


ments would. calculate how 
would 





It would be interesting to 
Wi rid 


ver the various national 





much control the Government exercise 





economies if this provision 
I 





: - implemented 
The World Police Force (army, navy, and air forces) 
P the only force in the world which is armed with 
vy weapons ” It will consist of eleven national con- 
s and one international contingent, or “Mobile 
( ill financed by the World Government. The 
nal contingents will be stationed in the eleven 
r or “initiating’’ states of the federation and will 
f citizens of those states. The eleven leader states 
are the United States, Great Britain, Russia, France, Ger- 
f Poland, Turkey, China, Japan, India, whose con- 
Il be under British command, and Malaysia, 
force will be under American command. No other 
!! have armies equipped with heavy weapons. 
in the Germanic re ynal federatior ly Germany 
; a real army and manufacture heavy weapons; 
Latin Eur region only Fr not Italy, 
. gium, or Portugal; and in the Middle Euro- 
n only Poland. not Lit tia. Czecho-Slovakia. 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, of 
Imagine how the non-! r states will take 
nat il Mobile Corps will be composed of 
recruited in r thar r states. It “shall 
1 in strate ly locat islands purchased by 
rnment of the World Federation and in leased 
n the Two-Way States.’” The two-way states are 
nd. Luxembourg, Armenia, Austria, Danzig, the 
. nd, and perhaps others which may belong to 
nal federations at one time 
I h of these twelve armies will have a quota 
m str 1 which represents rcentage of the total 
Polt force The | [ ] Stat Ss ts 2 per cent 
World Pol e plus 2 | r it 1M 1ysia Britain 
t plus 4 per cent in India; R 1 15 per cent; 
Germany, Poland, Turkey, and China 4 per cent 
1 Japan 2 per cent. That adds up to 78 per cent 
The Mobile Corps has the remaining 22 per cent of the 
\\ 1 Police 
T heavy arms for each national contingent would 
factured in the countries where the contingents 
at ioned and in amounts proportioned to their size. 


be 


22 per cent of the world’s heavy arms would 
19 per cent in Britain, 


forth 


1 in the United States, 


14 Ls + T + r r ~ 
A er cent in Russia, 2 per cent 1m japan, and so 


i 


for the Mobile C 


like Czecho-Slovakia, 


9 


the 22 per cent 


1 in non 


rps would be 


I 
leader countries 
Argentina, Persia, and others. 


in time of peace each nationa! contingent is subject 





the orders of its national government. But if war 





5 Out, the national contingent “becomes automati- 








cally, and withou 
ing State, a part of the World Police 


of the President of the 


disposal of the World Federation government.” The 
World Government may send the American or R an 
or Chinese army wherever it sees fit. 

Now where are we? Says (¢ erts Let us suppose 


that the United States, Engiand, and Germany unite to 
conquer the world 
Together, the three of them have 45 per cent of the well- 
But the 


Ergo, the American-British- 


armed forces of the untverse World Police has 


the remaining 55 per cent. 


~ } 


German ageressors will be defeated. Sup} ose, he con- 
tinue a league of Communist states springs up, consist- 
ing of Russia, Japan, China, Poland, Germany, and 
France. Together ¢ have 33 per cent of the world’s 
armies. The federation opposes them with 67 per cent. 
Suppose R 1 alo t s China. Russia has 15 per 
cent: China its own 4 per cent, plus the Mobile Corns’s 
22 ner cent. plus the national contingents of America 


. 1 } } 1 4! } ] nme ] Y 
England, and the others, which will immediately march 


— 
“~ 


2S aid 


On paper this 


ideed, Bertrand Russel! 


' ‘> 
+} * Bnolicl vathematic: , wed in by Cul 
the great English mathematician, was called in by Cul- 
“ + mr +f } } I] thes 7 la ¢ aa Y mAerctaada 
ercson TO Ch K al! (nese Caicuiatlions, al i} ul rstand 


that he finally gave his verdict 
and 55 more than 45. I myself have deliberated | ng 
over this question 
a large number 

hy 


nt its direct influer 
ut 1f8 airect iniluence 


on world peace is not so clear. For mathematics is not 


Mr. Culbertson, at home in New York, has forgotten 


States, 


with 22 per cent of world armaments, attacks Mexico 
bo : a oe 

with none. What happens? The Mobile Corps (22 per 

cent ) stati { in Swit rl nad, Ar lenia, “A tria ind 


will speed across the Pacific and 


the Atlantic to save Mexico. Poor Mexico! Poor Mexico, 
World Federation or not. Of course! Then what has 


changed? 


Persia 


Or suppose Russia, with 15 per cent, attacks 
with none. You either have appeasement 
world war. 

But it is really unnecessary for me to prove that the 
quota-for« e principle will not work, its mathematical per- 
fection nothwithstanding. Culbertson proves it. He 
writes: “The question may be raised, What is to prevent 
a leading nation from seizing control of its Nationa 


Contingent to use it for purposes of conquest, or to pre- 
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A coin The Nation” 


the regular art 

hich there wer 

in the federal servi 

more than 1,600,000 mé 
luction of cannon or 

hat France and Great Brit 

rican troops art 


lans have been laid for future 1 


ons suspected of disl 


1ation ought to 
fur- WAR AND THE DRAMA do not make a happy c 
hinion within tion, and the war play has become one of the minor ! 


ors : : a ; 
ce 2 ul- of war.... The declis ing tneati cal season is appr 1 
; end amid bursting bombs and perfervid oratory ji 

ingeent or Nad amid Dursting bon anda perrervic Oracory in 


» loyal to the World 


1 Se aha " , 
vernment tha youl fuse to obey ifs own povern- , , eanae : a ; 
meee : © cae drama earlier in the season were “Efficiency,” . . . in 
t id thi unk has been hailed as “a workabl . f a 
t. And t ' c Mr. R. H. Davis and Mr. P. P. Sheehan satirize the : 


1 


militarism, and “In the Zone,” by Eugene O'Neill, 


of bellicose patriotism as noisy as it is undramatic. 


reputable and genuinely American contributions to our \ 


scene laid in the forecastle of a munitions ship, prod 
the Washington Square Players with full justice to its 1 


bo. . ‘ } 10 
and dramatic gu ulity.— Apri a2, 918. 


OCCASIONALLY of late has come news of a weak « 
suddenly closing its doors in bankruptcy. ... A large « 
ment fund is a rock of refuge for some which have | 
third of their young men; others are seeing as never be 
the attractiveness of the coeducational principle.—<April 
1918. 


GENERAL FOCH has been given the title of Com: 
in-Chief of the Allied Armies operating in France, 
French and British governments, and thus another step | 
been taken in realizing complete unity of command on | 
western front.—April 18, 1918. 


A NEW WORD much affected is “camouflage,” gene: 
mispronounced and misunderstood.—April 25, 1918. 


= 1, es aie ead ek satan , P 
sely—that the cards are IT IS OFTEN impossible to tell from the shape of a wormans 
the deal is old. , hat whether she is coming or going.—April 25, 1918. 
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Washineton, April 18 


t Ss | ) h we are as ye Ly NKi¢ aeep 
j } r rawr ha he 10 
ye in the war, the impression is growing that the job 


‘d its peak, and that we can 
‘turn to greater civilian produc- 
War Pro- 


nt division of the 


servi ? me | 
Board has prepared a plan for resuming the 
ture of office machinery. The WPB has issued an 


ig its prc hibition against the use of steel for 


- | 
ntial purposes. Manufacturers may use stocks of 


or wholly fabricated steel parts in the produc- 

1 wide variety of gadgets ranging from electric 

rs to shoe buckles. Trade paper began to talk 

f the possibility of obtaining materials for re- 

ivilian output, and the same sort of speculation 

ached the daily press. The financial section of 

New York Tzmes, for examp! > carries no fewer 

t artic on the prospect of greater civilian out- 


overs business circles for 
intend to start the re- 
industry to the production of essential 
n goods by the end of the summer.”’ Kenneth L. 
who reports on finance and heavy industry, de- 


York 


that the supply of steel for military, naval, and 


and Washington are hearing ‘“‘fore- 


qiares Ne W 
iIdine needs soon will apnea have he ; 
liding needs soon WIiil af | ear to Nave been more 
amply covered, and ... metal will be available for 
non-essential civilian needs within the next six months or 


C. F. Hughes 
nformed Merchant's Point of View for the Times, 


| ] 


who writes the enlightened and 


reflects widespread opinion at the capital when he says, 
i i i 

| vo “ aa 

In guns, bombs and shells, motor vehicles and tanks 


ve have already produced more than enough for any 
fea ble requirements of [our] armed forces or those 
our allies ag 
This feeling that the job of war production is in its 
¢ ing phase has found expression in the ranks of 


upital and labor. Walter D. Fuller, president of 
Curtis Publishing Company and chairman of the 
itive committee of the National Association of Man- 


turers, said here last week that the country was suf- 


from overproduction of certain types of war 
rials. Fuller declared that we had built up a suffi- 
backlog of weapons to justify more emphasis on 


lian needs. Philip Murray, president of the C. I. O., 
id the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations that 


the United States is confronted with mass unemployment 








Too Soon 


BY L. F. STONE 


because we have pr 1 more war materials “than the 
i 

l nite 1 N § can use Or tf I } ed States ¢ trans- 
po! He Wa L e ¢ hn to Sp il of « ties 
created by ima de if tO Cx] i war m [ > 

There are mar parts of the earth in which talk of 
this kind must 1 ind pu rear Our 
men in the S hwest Pacific are not suff » from an 
excess Of St s. A tr 11s worried about a p I le 
Japanese offensive. Last year's widely ba hooed often- 
sive in Burma has s | for lack of matériel, tnto the 
faintest kind of a nud The Chinese, who have done 


, yY . aT 
less than any of the United Nations, must 


Our Fret 


more with 


$ 
Zz 
4 
3 
> 
~— 
: 
=| 
— 


think us mad 


Jate report re stil outmoded e« f nt. The 
Soviet Union, still the only nation fighting Hitler on a 
mayor scale, continues to look for a second front, a mili- 
tary enterprise that will require huge amounts of matériel 
if it is to be successful. Granted that we may be pro- 
ducing more than we need on the present scale of our 
Operations, granted even that in some items we have 
produced enough for any scale of warfare, is it possible 


that in the over-all P! ture we 


have reached a stage 
where we can relax and turn back to more normal pro- 
duction? 

There is evidence that even on the present scale we 
are still far from the point where we can begin again to 
make gadgets Expansion of steel-making facilities is be- 
hind schedule and is being curtailed on the general view 
that we now have enough steel not only for war but for 
Yet WPB Chairman Donald M. 


that ordinary carbon steel had now 


more civilian output 
Nelson said last week 
become our most serious bottleneck. Production for the 
according to Nelson, 


only about 14,450,000 tons. The demands of our various 


third quarter of this year will be 


’ 


military and lend-!ease agencies and essential civilian 


supply for that quarter total 20,830,000 tons. There is a 


deficit of more than 5,000,000 tons, or 25 per cent. 
The full significance of those figures becomes more 


apparent if we recognize that the President's Victory 


‘The earlier ques- 


program of January, 1942, has been quietly revised 
lawn 1 ane > | + sreral time 
aownward not once Dut several times 


tion of whether we would need eighty billions in war 


output this year,’’ C. F. Hughes writes, “is on the way 
to being answered with a flat ‘No.’ "’ The phrase ‘‘on the 
way” is an understatement. Except in shipbuilding, even 
in aircraft, we not only are failing to meet those goals 
I should 


like to call attention to an authoritative article on the 
Army Supply Program by Major General Lucius D. Clay 


but have reduced them. In this connection 


The NATI 


in steel and oth f 
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India’s 1ohtine - Men 


BY COLIN S. MAC! 


us group. As it is, 
n universal. Gurkhas 
to their Gurkhali: 
ni with reluctance; 


, ' 

gu, Or some ocmer ianguage- 
é 

ge I 


] ’ 
indust: 


e proficient than the averas 


Another preliminary job is teaching recruits 
Idi They have to give up their 


pajamas and get used to regular trouse 
| 


engi diere 
5 UILio, 


PIS Cl my} ) actly 


he wound 


gri must be 
eo 


a soild 


It takes the place 
, 
ibout the straggly ! 


he 
ne 


althor 


yp of the head 
ining is attended to by 


Wi 


$s commission,” 
These officers, all of them 
rally the = Pl itoon commanders. They 
squads and start them on 


are Clici al 


the recruits into smal 
drill and marual of arms. Six months later the erst 

























April 24, 1943 


Mis 


» 


es would hardly be recognized by their own fam- 
es. Some may be expert riflemen or machine-gunners, 


rs embryo signalers; all are able to make intelligent 





ric ‘ky 
5 es to words of command in English. Once trained, 
in is one of the best soldiers in the world, cheer- 
istrious, reliable, and fatalist 
Several practical diff ties stand in the way of a 
Indian army. There is the difficulty of getting the 
t for it—much stressed by tl overnment of 
re are also the barriers of caste: religion and 
1 India have usually re red that soldiers 
irawn only from the s pA t major 
\ ther thi tradition ould now | radically 
ind the army enlarged by tl restricted inclu- 
i-martiai castes 18 a very « i question 
rds | te that in the s:$ two years the 
a Ss ffering + enl + h < } m cote lily ahe id 
ber that could | In 1939 India had 
f 177, organized for interna! security 
end rs. By Mar 1941, half a 
more n had been r = mont] re- 
rate was tl ( In July, 1941, 1t 1S 
In May, 194 . 7 i r > WV Cl led 
total of 100,0 who offered tl In 
were taken. In sj of t ste dif ties, 
7 oS eae s and many 
t f r + ] ‘ sn eT 
M ? [ r fact. of this 
I in Madr I lways 
r f ¢ r fl the 
1 ning r junior officers and 
»’s ther f : sful 
last war t r fr 1 for the Indian 
Bis oe , ine Ay 
tor en ¢ e . () the i t} e 
the o r at \ | \ { ras A I te h 
lets was tur 1 < tr every s nN nths TI e 
Military Academy today trains British and In- 
together and turns out n than 3 officers 2 
[ of r or has | n Indiar 1 to such 
t that the proportion is rough! ty British 
rty Indian, or sixty to forty if the Vicer com- 
are included. And the per of Indians 


, 
most all cases have been won on merit promo- 
1 ! ] 1 
through the ranks, are lower than t second- 

A 
nt King’s commission. But today a large number 


ed a senior Indian officer recently whether Eng- 

ever objected to taking commands from him. He 
1 that only once had such a thing occurred, and 
lender was so s¢ vercly rebuked, not only by the 


ndant, but by every British officer in the place, 


589 





tted his action and made most pro- 


fuse arm . 
i 

_ = T - } » | 

This Ir f ion of the officer corps has led some 
. 
observers of t¢] scene in India to the conclu- 

¢ " ' } + fine 

S \ i i ( I ce ici 
' , 
the war, t has ft ( t past. A 


, ' , 
OF | TUIST tf ro a 1 id 

} ' ' ' 

] n tr for r is fantastic to ar e who has 
ever ser } } « 

In the Indian Air ( ten squadrons strong, the 
person! ] t for a f y f , 7 + hry is en- 
I 
tirely Ind I » main 2 so far } oe oon oe 
‘no ' Bur On a eee ee eee - , ng 

+ ' 
formed. The air « ts are now tr Ind 
, ' ' 
4 the ; 5 es een 
1 } } » 
cart 1) ( I ( t of if M [ ° 
dans from the Pur the proportion of H nd 
wi 7 2 } ] 
VI ! l ( i t ¢ n 
’ ' ' , : ‘ or 
fact, the Hindus n in the majority. The 
Dooras H from 4 . 
> 
r ! , r ' ee 
f ( ‘ } < een 
’ 1 ) , 4 ' ‘ 
heard of ( I Ln in 
; P , ' f+ m 
‘ ' ’ 
ii { ] l 1 th ng 
no true S t F Ser ! ever d 
M t f t ral bef the war, has 


1 7 ) | 
merly t R I f n officer who won the D. S.O 
TY . rn _ +] \\ } a" 
in L uf me when It m recet n \ f n 
1 1 } 1 } } } 
‘a ver t ‘ 
that the troopers of the I ( ulry | - 


world required it today. Paratr ps also have | trained 
for the n arm 

When one rs that tradition in India has re 
quir 1 the soldier to be illiterate, and that even tn mod- 
ef time the | Nn sepoy has not conce 1 his cone 
tempt for the babu, the native who can read and write, 


one looks with wonder at all these developments. If I 
remen es { e of the M ] emperors retu ed, 
as a soldier, learn to read and write. I know that I 
spent many | urs on pay days during and after the 
last war in obtaining the “signatures” of the sepoys by 


means of the thumb tmpression 
Another serious problem for the Indian army is that 


of rations. The American religious minorities, the Catho 
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ed among themselves, in practice it 


civaley and ie inctenm 


; 














ye » ¢ 
f t Indian soldier, who I 77) Wi oe 
, 172 tHE WIC 
' a ey a a ee 4 t elit 
l a\ 1 l >I 
= : -——— = —— - — e fo! 
ae { r. H bso- | HE FREE WORLD ASSOCIATION recently _— * 
] f] r fy he 7 l-ne q@ apudiicd te on the Bal!-Burton-Hatch-Hill : 
ai i i > - 
} | 
le ned ‘vere staple dict that the | 1 States should cooperate with other | 
i . nfarre ne _— : | 1 } 3 . 
‘ i ee tae > hb tlt to enforce peace after the war, but had to call it off r 
: y » IS ‘ { HIS Vy : 1 ' . “tt 1 . ’ 
: it could not find two isolationists willing to submit t v 
I everywhere with him 14 ; 

——— 1 te C ar tnee t-] — 2,7 . nan l +4 
to debate. Senators Hatch and Ball were to speak \ 
« ) { } ' x + are r I 

i j I cS, « foes 5 —_ , } c 
resolution ; Senator Nye, after a great deal of persua Franc 
















fee eee ee oe i ; . 
ae ens garlic. He drinks tea. sented to speak against it, but no teammate for him « } 
It is useless to deny that the strict observance. under , ae , . 
. sean) rict Ok vance, under found. The association then asked him to debate with § Ce 
tans < of In lian lietaru lawe nite = y > ' i. 1. + ' } " 1 aa F Ms 
4 blGLAg] tary iaws putS a DIZ aii alone, Dut he declined. Among tnose who fret 
bom oe Of se hmtdnimil ’ 4 ‘So pee ‘ 7 - 
non t urtermaster. But Hindu soldiers have one reason or another, were Hamilton Fish, Bennett ‘ 2 
! ; ; . , 1‘ : — To as 
) to star to “ath rather than eal he ef, and Tom ¢ onnaliy, Rot ert M. La Follette, Burton K. W 
} 1 1 eth y rlenher ah Taf * ar > . ts 

carts ised ind beef fat were the spark Arthur H. Vandenberg, Robert A, Taft, Kenneth S. 

; Oe , oe is agrt 
shat | hed off the In » Muti and Hugh A. Butler. 

‘i ‘ 4 ‘ aA ‘ ai 4 ad A A AL ALLY « 4 D 
nara Prir 
One Indian custom which has always impressed me is IEW YORK RESTATI NIT 7 ] it} 

: A NEW YORK RESTAURANT is decorated with s It 

that of darbar. Durbar, in English “meeting,” is held Is sl lichts f 

» AL ENEIUSI necuny, A of mural panels showing dramatic plane flights ft oe ee 
P . - i. ‘ aaa 
eve . inn Tr ' PO ent nd dour > it wy SM > * a ] . . ae 

very week in an Indian regiment, and during it any man to 1943. The Lindbergh transatlantic flight is missir im 

> i i 


ATLANTA HAS SEVERAL all-white movie theaters, of 


pies - - , white theaters that admit Negroes in the gallery, and 


‘ 





ther ha: 






rehensi 


all-Negro theaters. The all-Negro film, “Cabin in 





against general mobilization of the people for war is , ; ' a 
: ae was shown in two lily-white theaters and then left lirectives 


their widespread pacifism. According to the ‘Encyclo- 





n the Ei 


That a 





Tart ar Atlanta Negroes may be allowed to see it on a retur: 
pedia Britannica in the immense population of India 








the number of men of martial proclivities, or even per- FOR THOSE who have been uncertain as to the aims ot é 
os : = : , still a Ser 
sonal courage, is a very small proportion of the whole.” United Nations, an anonymous bulletin now being « 
. ‘ . an ‘ of time 
ey" ‘ ' . . ... ] seste hem h Inite Tatty : . . 7 
rh thor of this statement was probably thinking of should clarify them. The United Nations, it says, re}  polics 
: . e ee . ° or ° . ‘ Or DOLICY 
the tyranny of “Jewish fascism.” ... Vice-President \ 





the banyas, the tradespeople of the bazaars, who any 








peo] : f Ry 

lari ] hie H hes +, Mey OI | ror 
1 Op ity Ins . p through Mex! 

Indian of a martial caste will tell you would not fight popularity during his recent trip through iMexico ; 

: im him ir OW ‘ lave SO 

for anything. But there are also the Jains. whose faith Sinarchists to claim him as one of their own. His ve s 

iti ali i « j@ sho, 4 oAlLa . } } ery ] 
Christian democracy was construed as indorsement oi een allo 





en ns them from taking life in any form, and who are i a : } 
' , ; New Christian Order, 

reputed to carry it to such extremes that they will remove 

rather than exterminate then, and turn aside FESTUNG EUROPA; The guard at Quisling’s h 


from important business if they meet a party of ants recently been increased to forty-two men... . Wit! 


For a { 
nly Alli 


any polic 























imaginat] 


crossing their path. Such doctrines are not strictly ad- on hand for 30,000 pairs of shoes to be made of wo 







7 . T 72071 J +7 ety leo Tr HON 
hered to by groups that are numcrically large in propor- paper, a Norwegian factory had to delay production 
tion to the whole population, but their general philos- the Nazis discovered that the paper for the uppers 





white, and blue. . . . Smoking at street-car stops in 


is now verboten. Too many German soldiers, innocet 


‘ 





1as exerted some influence over very large numbers. 











Sepoys who serve side by side often have similar back- 





ing for street cars, have had holes burned in their ut 









ryinds, but a battalion is generally made up of at least 
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rai adem 
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four distinct tribes from different sections of the coun- [We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wm 






, ”" 


try; Sikhs, Dogras, Punjabi Mohammedans, Pathans, in —either clippings with source and date or stories that (4 
com panics, make a typi al battalion. While critics have be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded eat 
charged that this system was developed to keep the = month for the best item.—kDITORS THB NATION. } 
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POLITICA VE W AR EDITED BY J.ALVAREZ DEL vAvO 











pre- 


TEXT week we shall ape the first of a series 
articles analyzing the situation which wil 


j 
| ol 
sent itself to the Alli 


pl 


Tunisian campaign, they invade 


ed armies when, after finish- 
> Hitler's European 
ortant 


nt of 


But it carries with it 


tempting subject and an = 


o wish to follow 


rtt It is a very 


the devel pmer 


' ! 

for those wh 
_ > +} 

iuring the coming montns 
tor the oreart entire F tracking Hitle 

on if the great venture o atlacking 11tier 


nilit ry 


what 


} > ‘ r ’ I. 
his occupied territories ts not a rei} 
I ! 


it also an operat warfare 


the United KN 


ion of political 
Jations pursue in regard to Eu- 
Ys 


will they 


American and 
n france, or at some 
) i pypenuine arm 


| pe that 1s democratic in ap 


point on the Aegean Sea, 


es of liberation or will they promote 

pearance but profoundly 
In essence? 

To answer that question, we lack certain important 

Nobody 


the President of the 


knows exactly what 


ed States 


ts Of information 


‘reed upon by Unit 


a 


Prime Minister Churchill their téte-a-téte discus- 


It ts possible that they were so absorbed in the 


f m of winning the war that they discussed only 
} immediate and acute issues which threatened the 
f the greater Allied powers. It is possible, on the 


ther hand, that they 


nsive than anyone suspects, one containing general 


formulated a program more com- 


lirectives for the Allied authorities who will be set up 


the European continent. 
That aspect of the delicate question confronting us is 
} 


secret, and to specul late about it is a mere waste 


f time. The only legitimate basis for judging what kind 


f policy is likely to be followed when the invasion 


f Europe takes place is found in the policies which 
have so far been upheld and the situations which have 
ven allowed to develop. 


rr 


For a time well have been thought that the 


in regard to Europe 


it might 


nly Allied policy was the absence of 
y at all. 


ination, the lack of aggressiveness in the field of 


poli The dearth of initiative, the poverty of 


cal war, the childish and unbelievable rivalries 


ng official agencies seemed to indicate that the tre- 


lous task of recovering from the military unpre- 


paredness of the last ten years had left no time for con- 
mn of the political character of the present war. 


h an interpretation would have been fallacious. A 





eal democratic conception of the war was always missing 





) Missing today. But the people who apparently de- 
le the major diplomacy of the United Nations have had 
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i very clear and concrete political line 
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Nad Still Nave 


Mt indec 


snarent 


Their aims are simple and tran 


old Metternich game they inherited only the 


c } ) } ] ° 
view nothing of its shrewdness or subticty. 
} re ' thie yy? ; .> tainina ari nA P > ¢ 
Europe, in the name of maintaining order and preserving 


Christian civilization, from having the last word. It 


ording to t reactionary inclinations of the men 
ed the collaboration of Vichy, who preferred Pétain 


Darlan to De Gaulle, who 


to D Cy ill wn rere 
prefer Giraud to De Gaulle: and who, should Giraud 
dis ippear, would support any Peyrouton or Nogués rather 


nts a democratic France 


The kev to the whole future situation is to be found in 


Algiers and in The most important aspect 


the disgraceful incident of North Africa is that it was 
but the expression and the of a 
The 


1es the pattern that will 


not an accident result 


policy The facts are there in plain view 
Africa furnis 


in E rope tomorrow. 


situation tn North 
be followed 

Repeatedly, an effort has been made to quiet the public 
uneasiness and indignation in the United Nati 
North Africa 


and not prejudicial of the future. 


ions by he 

“is temporary 
” That declara- 
No one 


who felt very sure about a policy would be inclined to 


statement that the poli 
in nature 
tion in itself contained the principle of retreat 
carried the implication that 
Africa had nothing to do 
with the Four Freedoms or the war for democracy. But 


besides that, 


make such a statement. It 


what has been done in North 


it could not maintain itself against the facts. 
The truth is that the same principle which inspired the 
in North Africa with 
regard to St. Pierre and Miquelon, Martinique, the Aus- 
trian Battalion about Otto of Haps- 


relat and the conversations in 


deal inspired American policy 


and the “mistake” 


burg, ions with Franco, 


taly with Marshal Badoglio and similar discredited 
We still await 


consideration be 


politicians a single instance of serious 


ing given to the underground movement, 


to labor, or to proved anti-fascist groups—the real forces 


making for a democratic Europe. 
No. this policy is more than expediency. It is a true 
reactionary conspiracy to prevent the possibility of a Eu- 


rope governed by the people and to establish in Europe 


puppet governments chosen as security against too sharp 
a turn to the left. E: 


substance. 


1 is the name. Reaction is the 
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r, Goebbels Loses Sweden 


BY KURT BERNHEIM 


ISTORICALLY, Sweden has always been within 
Germany's cultural sphere of influence, and until 
recent years German was the second language of 
most educated Swedes. That was but natural: The two 
countries are near neighbors, have long-standing com- 
mercial ties, and are closely linked religiously through 
the Lutheran church. It might be thought, then, that 
fertile soil for Nazi 


cultural propaganda and that during the war, when the 


{FT 


Sweden would offer particularly 


country’s physical connections with the West have be- 


come so tenuous, Goebbels could reap a bumper harvest. 
The facts, however, indicate that the Swedes have turned 
the coldest of cold shoulders to every invitation to join 
the “Nordic circle” and have found a way, in the field of 
the arts, to give an overwhelming vote of confidence to 
democracy. 

Of fifty-nine moving-picture theaters in Stockholm, 
twenty-one, during the past few weeks, have been an- 
nouncing Swedish full-length pictures and thirty-eight, 
Anglo-American films. In addition to drama by Scandina- 
vian authors, the legitimate theaters have been showing 
plays by Karel Capek and several Broadway hits, including 
Steinbeck’s “The Moon Is Down.” Of the ten best-selling 
novels, five are by Swedish writers and five by foreigners 
—Pearl Buck, A. J. Cronin, C. S. Forester, Daphne du 
Maurier, and Marguerite Steen; the non-fiction foreign 
best-sellers are Howard Smith’s “Last Train from Ber- 
lin.” Gontran de Poncin’s “Kabloona,” Fritz Thyssen’s 
“I Paid Hitler,” Anna Rauschning’s “No Retreat,” and 
Prince Starhemberg’s “Between Hitler and Mussolini.” 

In this galaxy of authors the Nazis are conspicuously 
absent. But it is not because the Swedish producers, pub- 
lishers, and film distributors receive nothing from Ger- 
many; on the contrary, Nazi works pour into their offices. 
The German Ministry of Propagands has spared neither 
effort nor money to crowd out the cultural influence of 
the Western democracies. A veritable horde of cultural 
emissaries—officials, writers, movie stars, university pro- 
fessors—has descended upon Sweden. Swedish writers 
ire showered with invitations to the fashionable “Writers’ 
Homes” that have been established in Germany to pro- 
mote “friendly relations,” and representatives of Swedish 
culture are urged to be guests of honor at conventions of 
the arts in Germany. D« spite the military successes of the 
Axis, however, the tone of Swedish books and news- 
papers has been hostile, and occasionally the Nazis have 
changed from honeyed words to threats. 


Nothing has been gained by either method. During 


the past ten years the only authors living in Germany y 

have been translated into Swedish are the non-politic:! 
veteran Hans Carossa, the religious mystic Ina Seidel, the 
relatively harmless Hans Fallada, and the romantics 
Ernst Wiechert, who has been threatened several time 
with the concentration camp for his heresies. Amonj 
works published by reputable Swedish firms the rat 

Nazi German to Anglo-American authors has remained 
at about one to twenty. Anglo-American supremacy on 
the film front is even more overwhelming. If the Naz 


boring products shown in a Swedish theater, it is always 
quickly withdrawn—the public simply refuses to patron- 
ize it. The Nazi propaganda films of the campaigns jn 
Poland and France and the “Ufa” newsreels—with ne 
comments supplied by the Swedish board of censors— 
satisfy a certain curiosity in the Swedish public, but there 
can be no question of the audiences’ reaction. Their icy 
silence is broken only by their laughter at the goose. 
stepping troops, Hitler’s hysterical grimaces, or I] Duce's 
grotesque posturing. On the other hand, British 
American films are shown for long periods at first-run 
theaters; the reserved Swedes have for weeks been break: 
ing into stormy applause at “Mrs. Miniver.” Of the 
younger German playwrights only Bertolt Brecht and 
Friedrich Wolf—both political refugees—have been rep: 
resented on the Swedish stage since 1933. This act 
boycott of Nazi movies, plays, and literature is not insti- 
gated by any “conspiracy,” as Nazi observers so frequent|y 
complain in their press. When it does not arise from the 
people's political sympathies, it is the result of the poor 
quality of Nazi works of art. 

More serious than this polite rejection, which can, 
after all, be excused on the ground that there is no 
counting for taste, is the unmistakably anti-Nazi attitude 
of the Swedish intellectual world. The atrocities com: 
mitted by the Nazis in occupied Europe, especially in 
neighboring Norway, are publicly condemned from all 
Swedish pulpits, and congregations are exhorted to pray 
for “our tortured brethren of Israel's tribe.” “Our people 
are ready to die for the defense of our democratic institu: 
tions,” Osten Undén, chancellor of the Swedish univer: 
sities, said in a radio interview obviously intended for 
Sweden's powerful neighbor. And there is hardly a prom: 
inent Swedish writer or journalist who has not earned 
a place on the Nazi black list, either through his public 
tions or by signing some anti-Nazi resolution like that 
directed against Knut Hamsun’s political outpourings. 
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were given the customary publicity. Dr. Hans H, 











| Dre f, former German ambassador at W ashing- 
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; 1 named the new ambassador to Madrid; 
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n ly before her death by the suppression of her 
+ © * F e : s : 
t in Germany. Only a handful of stuffy acade- 


} 1 . oa? 
heir ns under the spiritual leadership of Sven Hedin still 


. ° riance to Nazi German culture 
Duce Because of Swedish stubbornness—one example is the 


} r ] 
that the English language be placed first on 


’ 


sect ‘ . ? , 1 } } 
Irst-run the t ing schedule of all Swedish high schools—the 


f } orters of culture have to depend on their own 
Of the efforts to influence the Swedish mind. Obscure new Ger- 
nt lishing firms offer propaganda pamphlets and 

rep riodicals from Adolf Hitler’s Public Enlightenment 


in Swedish translation. A Swedish edition of 
C Insts rO€ els’s pict é reek y Sig 7ai ana ane r daily called 
t ir ( $ pictorial we ly Stenal and a new daily ca 1 


} x 


en, which ts full of advertisements of Nazi 


e rms and is printed on the presses of the Paris Hamanité, 

€ poor try desperately to make converts. The elections of last 
in which the Swedish Nazis lost their nine seats i 

h can, 1 provincial councils, showed that the tiny catch 

no ac: formerly netted is dwindling rapidly. Even Thorsten 

ttitude N tr, owner of the lone pro-German evening paper 

: y tdet, who was formerly a director of the famous 


n ne ‘ f 


oO pr 

nie 
neti 
niver 


rned a comprehensive list of new publications of con- 
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conscience. One can count on the fingers of one hand 


the books which the Swedish government has confiscated 


r 


c > r*} 
by virtue of its unpopular emergency powers. Lhe im re 


Irequent government action against papers that havé 
offended” Berlin can be explained by the fact that the 
law very clearly leaves the initiative to the foreign power 


that feels itself aggrieved 


movement, 
that vear, too, appeared the first signs that the country 


was turning its back on the hitherto dominating German 


influence. The mass expul nm of outstanding tntellectu I$ 
from Germany after 1933 gave further impetus to 
Sweden's cultural orientation westward. 7 present war 
has made it final. Sweden has taken stock of Nazism and 
found it wanting 


Behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 


NEW word has appeared in the officia 

dictionary W ohbnraumle NRUN, and even for ears 
accustomed to Nazi gibberish it has a painful sound It 
may be translated roughly as regulation of living quar- 
ters. The simple fact behind it is that the air bombard 
ments are destroying more and more houses in more and 
more towns, and that living quarters have to be pro- 
vided for the inhabitants. In city after city living space 
is now being rationed. The number of square yards it 


places—to which each person 1s en- 


titled ts determined, and 


varies 1n different 


anything above this ts requist- 


tioned. The rooms must then be vacated so that strangers 


Wohnraumlenkune began in Diisseldorf 

and was quickly taken up by other cities. It is interesting 

to note that compulsory measures became necessary as 
i 


voluntary action to meet the situation declined. Until 


ple of a bombed town 
without compulsion would offer a roof to their homeless 
fellow-citizens. In Hamburg, for example, “regulation 
} 


} wir 
y at the perinnin 


of living quarters’’ was introduced on 





nents, 


is of course 


4 ; ' I j?) 
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kept a close secret. But we hear, for « le, of the 
giass problem. Inadequate as such a statement may seem, 
the efiects of the bombardments for millions of persons 
are summed up in broken windows. The general hunt 
for window glass—and for glazier seems to play a 


not unimportant role in daily life. In heavily bo 


Essen another phenomenon is to be not The Esse 
Nationalzeitung of March 23 informs us that “luggage 
shops are doing a big business because many persons who 


have been bombed out of their homes need trunks and 
bags to pack their belongings in.’’ Naturally such 


mend cannot be met, and ‘‘day after day customers stand 


+ 


in line for hours in front of these stores and then cannot 


be served Very unpleasant scenes,’” according to the 


' . 1 
newspaper account, are continually taking place in these 
queues, but what sort of scene 


| 


5 is not stated. 


in 


+ 
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Is it because of the bomb 
Essen 
Juxuriantly? In any case the Essener 


‘mently and more tirelessly 


and the Ruhr “rumors” flourish most 


AT 
\ st rerio prinna 
INGIONAiZELHN { 


mors 2h 
More yen 


combats rumors 


than any other German pape 


i 


r and refers to them more 
specifically. Its scoldings reached a high point in an 
article printed on April 7. The rumor is circulating in the 
Ruhr, the paper said—its proprietor is Hermann Goring 
—‘‘that the Waffen-S.S. has moved into Essen to keep 
down the workers’ and “that a state of siege is to be 
Of 


press has taken notice, 


proclaimed.” all the rumors of which the German 
that went the farthest—so far as 
this observer can discover. And though there was ap- 
parently no truth in it, a tale of such dimensions reveals 
to some extent the conditions from which it sprang. 

It was preceded by a succession of other local rumors. 
On April 2 the Nationalzeitung declared: “In the past 
weeks we have repeatedly heard rumors that a special 
allotment of real coffee destined for Diisseldorf was sent 
to Berlin.” Here it should be remarked that the expres- 
sion “‘sent to Berlin” is obviously a circumlocution. In 
reality the rumor must have said that the precious “real 
coffee’ had fallen into the hands of Goring or some 
other high-placed gentleman. N¢ thing else would explain 
the heated rebuke that followed: “Since there are some 
simpletons who believe such rumors, they cannot be 
ignored. On the contrary, those who spread them must 
be energetically opposed.’” The newspaper then found 
a new way of discrediting such tales. “If rumors are 
traced to their source, it is always discovered that they 
were invented by men and women who carry less of the 
burden of the war than most of us, but who by their 
complaints wish to give the impression that they also 


have their troubles. That is one of their crude tricks.” 


“Do Not Lose Patience” was the title of the leading 
article of the Vdlkischer Beobachter of April 2. The 
virtue of the Germans, the article said, is patience; the 
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vice of the Jews 1s haste. “Patience is our weapon; it wil! 


‘ suits in Germany. The cause is clear! 


growing general nervousness and irritability. But the 
Aingriff, which considered the subject on April 2, found 
the reason, first, in a lack of the spirit of comradeship 


econd, in too much leisure. “There should r 


be an investigation,’ said Goebbels’s sheet, “'t 
whether some people have not too much time on t 


hands, those, for instance who bring a suit for tr 


reasons, such as a dispute between tenant and landlord 


or a fancied libel.” The newspaper recommended a s 


ple solution: “Every court should on principle take ¢} 
position that people who have collected petty evid 
against others must wait till the end of the war to | 
heard. And since they have apparently too much fr 
ime, they should be sent to factories, where their sen 


can be used effectively.”’ 


Hostages 


EWS from France indicates that Himmler has changed 
his methods. Until a few months ago the policy of the 


Gestapo in occupied countries was to shoot anybody v 
could be considered a menace to Hitler’s World Order 
every such person is arrested, and if he is just a « 
man he is sent to work on the defenses of Fortress ] 

If he is a man of some standing, he is imprisoned in ‘ 
many. A list of women condemned by the Nazi tribun 
France and deported to Germany has been received here. On it 
are the names of Mai Politzer, wife of Professor Politzer, \ 
was shot by the occupation authorities; Danielle Casanc 


former secretary of the Union of Young Women of Fra 


leader; and Héléne Langevin-Salomon, daughter of the great 
doctor Paul Langevin (Nobel prize-winner) and wife of 
the young mathematician Jacques Salomon, who was deli\ 

by the Vichy government to the Nazis and executed by 
them. 

In the light of these facts, the deportation to Kénigs! 
of Léon Blum, Edouard Daladier, and Paul Reynaud appears 
to be more than a casual act. One is inclined to think t! 
these political deportations are the Nazi reply to the Allied 
announcement that Nazis guilty of war crimes will be pun- 
ished. Himmler is building up a mass of hostages as part of 


the terrorist plan to be carried out when the moment arrives 


erce 


for the Reich to “slam the door so hard that the univers¢ 
will shake and mankind will stand back in stupefaction.” 

Last week there were rumors of the deportation to Ger- 
many of Francisco Largo Caballero, the former Spanish Prime 
Minister and labor leader. There seems to be no doubt that 
he has been arrested again by the Vichy authorities. But the 
question is whether he is being held for delivery to Fran 
or whether he is part of the hostage group that the chief of 
the Gestapo is collecting. 
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R MUTUAL FRIEND’’* is, to our perception, the 


1 , , : al 
est of Mr. Dickens’s works. And it is poor with 
tty not of momentary embarrassment but of pern 


t ¢ stion. It a wanting in inspiration. For the last ten 


has seemed to us that Mr. Dickens has been unmis- 
forcing himself. ‘Bleak House’’ was forced; “‘Little 
‘ was labored; the present work is dug out as with a 


’ 1 . 2 2 = 
nd pickax. Of course tO anti pained th e usual argu- 


I 

» but Dickens could have written it? Who, indeed 
e would have e hed ‘n business in a novel 
e would have established a lady in business in a nove 


bly solid basis of her always putting on gloves 


a cee round her head in moments of 
1 of her habitually addressing her family with 


e! hold!” It is needless to say that Mrs. Reginald Wilfer 


bE vet na ! } ’ £ enone rah] , sae 
st and last the occasion of considerable true humor. 


1 


en, after conducting her daughter to Mrs. Boffin’s car- 


re, in sight of all the envious neighbors, she is described 
ying her triumph during the next quarter of an hour 
herself on the doorste “in a kind 


e trance 
ALL, 


" we laugh with as uncritical a laugh as could 
ed of us. We pay the same tribute to her assertions, 
s she narrates the glories of the society she enjoyed at her 
er's table, that she has known as many as three copper- 
ite engravers exchanging the most exquisite sallies and 
rts there at one time. But when to these we have added 
lozen more happy examples of the humor which was ex- 
led from every line of Mr. Dickens’s earlier writings, we 
have closed the list of the merits of the work before us. 
> say that the conduct of the story, with all its complications, 
trays a long-practiced hand, is to pay no compliment worthy 
the author. If this were, indeed, a compliment, we should be 
nclined to carry it further, and congratulate him on his 
iccess in what we should call the manufacture of fiction; 
for in so doing we should express a feeling that has attended 
is throughout the book. Seldom, we reflected, had we read 
i book so intensely written, so little seen, known, or felt. 
In all Mr. Dickens's works the fantastic has been his great 
resource; and while his fancy was lively and vigorous it ac- 
mplished great things. But the fantastic, when the fancy is 
ead, is a very poor business. The movement of Mr. Dickens’s 
fancy in Mrs. Wilfer and Mr. Boffin and Lady 
even in Eugene Wrayburn, 


Tippins, and 
the Lammles and Miss Wren, and 
s, to our mind, a movement lifeless, force , mechanical. It is 


the letter of his old humor without the s . It is hardly too 


tuch to say that every character here put ” ore us is a mere 


“" 


sur Mutual Friend.” By Charles Dickens. New York: Harper 
Yih, 
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| lle of € r 4 | } no = I re 
whateve ] ro ‘ f 1 in Mr. I ¢ 
trava ' 1 CO ra > ) isfen t y WwW C { 
statements of types that really existed. We had, never 
known a Newman Noggs, nor a Pecksniff, nor a M vber: 
by —_ F | , 
ut we had Known persons of whom t ¢ 3 but 
the strictly lo co t J Oo 2 e 
creatures who occupy the pace . P , 
Cal vi - pa S € $ me one 
in re yas ane ig type. In all Mr. | 5 
; . 
1 rea has been called Nn, vill- 
, 4 iat a eae 
Be ») §& } a ( : J ( or 
creatures of pure fancy, for this was the a c's | H 
was, moreover, always repaid for his c 1 by c 
I 
beauty or po er in these e entior 7 character Rot he i$ 


now expe ted to make the same concession with a very In- 


adequate reward. What do we get in return for accepting 


Miss Jenny Wren as a po sible person? This young lady is 

the type of a certain class of characters of which Mr. Dickens 
’ ° ' 

has made a es. and with which he has been accustomed 


to draw alternate smiles and tears, according as he pressed 
one spring or ines But this is very cheap merriment and 
very cheap pathos. Miss Jenny Wren is a poor little dwarf, 
afflicted, as she constantly reiterates, with a “bad back,” and 
“queer legs,’ who makes doll’s dresses, and is for ever prick- 
ing at those with whom she converses, in the air, with her 
needle, and assuring them that she knows their “tricks and 
their manners.” Like all Mr. Dickens's pathetic characters, 
she is a little monster; she is deformed, unhealthy, unnatural; 
she belongs to the troop of hunchbacks, imbeciles, and 
precocious children who have carried on the sentimental 
business in all Mr. Dickens’s novels: the little Nells, the 
Smikes, the Paul Dombeys. 

Mr. Dickens goes as far out of the way for his wicked 
people as he does for his good ones. Rogue Riderhood, in- 
iently 
natural villainy ; he belongs to that quarter of society in which 


deed, in the present story, is villainous with a suffi 


the author is most at his ease. But was there ever such wicked- 
ness as that of the Lammles and Mr. Fledgeby? Not that 
people have not been as mischievous as they; but was anyone 
ever mischievous in that singular fashion? Did a couple of 
elegant swindlers ever take such particular pains to be aggres- 
sively inhuman?—for we can find no other word for the 
gratuitous distortions to which they are subjected. The word 

“humanity” strikes us as strangely discordant, in the midst of 
these pages; for, let us boldly declare it, there is no humanity 
here. Humanity is nearer home than the Boffins, and the 
Lammles, and the Wilfers, and the Vencerings. It is in what 
men have in common with each other, and not in wren they 
have in distinction. The people just named have nothing in 
common with mankind at large. What a world were this 
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world if the world of “Our Mutual Friend” were an honest 


reflection of it! 


! 
Rules aione 


ing in love ta 


man, and Headstone 


: ! 
-d. careless, e! 


i 


gh-tempered, 
here lay 
1d story. Bu 
characters: M 
> them simply 


be, the story 


Wrayburn lounges 


about with smoking a cigar and 
; about, clenching his fists 


talking nonsense 
ar is stick. There ts one scene 


in which Wrayburn chafts the schoolmaster with easy inso- 


lence, while the latter writhes impotently under his well-bred 
sarcasm. This scene is very clever, but it ts very insufhcient. 


If the 


y of readers were not so very timid in the use 


By this we do not mean to 


majority 
of words we shi 
indi of two gentlemen ex- 

to emphasize the 
nalities. In other 


while the author’s 
2en, of two charac- 
Vv) 


s stronger sparks than Wray- 


idstone’s melodramatic com- 


xine the limits of Mr. 


too sirong a word: for 


ns 
ref tity t hie 
ei cond Ons OT Hits 


If we might 
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of but two alternatives: he reconciles us to what is comm 
place, and he reconciles us to what is odd. The val 
former service is questionable; and the manner in 
Mr. Dickens ; 
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$. ism of “Our Mutual Friend” by Charles 
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t view in this Spring Book Issue of 1943. 
] t Mayor LaGuardia and other New York City 
Fathers will look with favor on Mr. Zabel’s suggestion that 
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Perhaps the comparison will seem extravagant and cer- 


is bitterly unfair to an admirable if not wholly 


‘ ful book, but there are many elements in “Dark Wed- 
h brought ‘King Lear’ to my mind. Both works 

are concerned to show man as naked as possible; both have 
a piethora of madness, by which they achieve their largest 
th are pervaded by the themes of justice and both 

justice with sexuality; in both there is a dominant 

of the horror of nature (of creeping, crawling, and 

d ng things) as well as of the terror of nature, and both 
nstantly question whether nature is good or bad; in both 
in its perfection (Cordelia; the virgin widow) is true 


n (Goneril, Regan; the mad con- 


King | is the greatest comment on human misery 
tter t puts the fact of misery under the greatest 
al and emotional pressure to extract its 
it makes the verse rock, turns everything up- 
n, u lest possil ise and the tenderest 
re to us know what misery really is. It 
yf the only way for literature to deal 
had better be no more than 
\ l far as h ICCE ds, 
I yr t fantastic pressure 
But es ler does not succeed. The pressure turns 
Tt ls cease to work, the language 
d Sender can write remarkably well, and 
Eleanor ¢ has made one of the best modern translations 
| know—because ¢ tually Sender’s moral sensibility does 
not support tl His moral sensibility ts modern: like all of 
he wants t ve, and since hope is hard to come by these 


Throughout the book 





World Federation ? 
Internationa! Police ? 
Union with Britain ? 


POST-WAR 
WORLDS 


By PERCY CORBETT 


Is the sanest, clearest discussion to date of the form 
which the world-after-the-war must take. Written by 
the Professor of International Law at McGill Univer- 
sity, it peddles no private panaceas but discusses the 
bases on which any successful proposal must rest — 
in the light of past experiences, both of the League of 
Nations and other experiments. It exposes the weak- 
nesses of some current “paper plans” and shows why 
an international police force, alone, won't secure the 
Four Freedoms throughout the world, 


Index. $2.00 at all bookstores or from, 


FARRAR & RINEHART, Dept. N, 
232 Madison Ave., N. Y. City — 















The NATIoy 


I had the uncomfortable awareness that even a gifted mo 
man cannot discourse about “love” without maki; 


disconcertingly squashy. When the young hero, th 


1 
teacher Dario, begins to think of himself as “Lo; 






Dawn,” the débicle of sensibility begins; and whe 






hitherto sinister convicts begin showering the your . 







with the thousand peso bills of the stolen fortune. th: 












begins to deflate to the dimensions of a René C] 





or even—what with the quaint Indians of th nd 


Peter and Wendy.” This collapse is d 









the scale of 





but it does not negate the energy and the rightness of 
LIONEL 1 IL LING 








book’s intention. 










Mr. Willkie’s Two Odysseys 


ONE WORLD. By Wendell Willkie. Simon and Schysy 
$2. 


A R. WILLKIE has been engaged in two great 
JV grimages. The one took him around the world. Ty 
other ¢ 






arried him from the presidency of a pu ( 





poration through a Presidential campaign to the 
The fact that } 


ince his defeat in the election 






an honored tribune in the nation 





in moral stature 
thinkin 


of his trip around the world. They had reason to « 





g Americans look forward particularly to 









. ' ¢ } 
it would be a report of the two odysseys, thou 






ostensibly be a record of only the more obvious « 










possible to report gratefully that these expectati 
ais R 

been disappointed. The more spiritual pilgrima 

well indicated in the process of recording the t 










? 








his growth in political maturity. But it is fairly cl 
ne. Furtherm Le indire , he ons 
line. urthermore, the indire t account of the on 





I the other. For Mr. ¥ 


contributes to the value of 





keen observer, and some of his most casual r 





; 


men and events betray a remarkable grasp of the essentu 





realities. 
The book is worth reading, in other words, merely asi 





travelogue. His estimates of both personalities a 


forces strike one as true, even when given in briei 





He speaks of some of the colonial officials of the M 


as derived from ‘Rudyard Kipling untainted ever 


and thinks that “only 





liberalism of Cecil Rhodes,” 


and new ideas in the machinery of our relations with the tas 


can win the victory without which any peace will ! ac 
armistice."” He records his conversion to the Zionist ide: # 





Palestine after a single conference with Miss Henrietta 0204 
the founder of Hadassah, and yet makes his posit: 
ing. His estimate of Stalin is worth recording: “When ® 


talked of the causes of the war and the economic and poutia 





conditions that would face the world after it was « 





comprehension was broad, his detailed information exact, ant 


the cold reality of his thinking apparent. Stalin ts a hard mag 
perhaps even a cruel man, but a very able one. He has te 
illusions.” In his account of General de Gaulle Mr. W: 
allows one to suspect that the leader of the Fighting frend 
takes himself rather seriously, comparing himself a little to 


obviously with Joan of Arc. Of all the people he met, Chiat 
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1 the leader of the Siberian republic 


ve impressed him most. One must resist the tempta- 
indefinitely from his succinct and vivid accounts 
1 events in order to come to the real message of 


; of course not news that Mr. Willkie believes that the 
s one and that America cannot find its rightf 
does not become fully 
hich a technical civilization has achieved. He 
ither isolationism nor isolationist imperialism. He 
the present 
os 


+ pyt ' 
it expediene 
i 


policy of the State Department and 


calculated to save a few lives, may 


, 


nore in the end. He is convinced that Russia must 


SC SSS 6S Ae 


O any post-war system of mutual security and 

t the fear of Russia is a sign of weakness because 

swer to communism is a living, vibrant, fearless 

economic, social, and ica His appreciation 

sity of a generous relation with China, in which 

: proportions of power will not be allowed to 

: ylicies which will cause future embarrassment, is 
s his advice on Russia. 

| Mr. Willkie seems a little much of a Wil- 

: rtarian, emphasizing the necessity of granting free- 

fom to all the nations without giving a full statement of how 

: is to be kept from becoming suicidal in an inter- 

world. It must be admitted, however, that he has 

*ram for world order. He wants a United Nations 

now; and he wisely observes that “nothing much of 

5 > can be won in peace which has not already been 

a the war itself.” This recognition of the organic char- 

storical processes would, if more fully developed 

gurely modify his more abstract libertarian conceptions. On 

on of colonial policy he allows himself some rather 

ondemnations without offering any specific sugges- 

tions for administering the affairs of peoples not yet capable 

of self-covernment. 
Mr. Willkie, in short, substantiates the general impression 
of him as a proponent of a wise internationalism. The trip 


ground the world may have sharpened his perceptions and 


matured his convictions. But he would not have seen what he 
( if he had not brought a considerable wisdom to his 
7 


tunately Mr. Willkie does not answer the one ques- 


t his development which many of us have found 
most intriguing. Has he learned anything about economic 
Bife h would prompt him to disavow the laissez faire 
r which he talked in the Presidential campaign? Has 


owledge that the world is interdependent and that its 


. — 


i tional processes must be “‘managed’’ dissuaded him 
Brom his previous fear that any form of domestic manage- 
ment of economic life must lead to communism? It is hardly 

able that some of the pages of this book are written 
3 > same man who insisted during the campaign that we 
nu feat Hitler but must do it in the “American way” 
Mithout any restrictions upon “free enterprise.’” Nevertheless, 
Mr. Willkie neither disavows any previous convictions nor 


i 


Byt gives any clear indication of present views. He does seem 


lously impressed by the fact that able men do rise to 


lin + 


pin the Soviet scheme 





ihe closest he comes to baring his heart is in an account 













FREEDOM FORGOTTEN 
AND REMEMBERED 


By Helmut Kubn. Concentration camp 
ns of a malady that has 


race hatred — global 

wars: these are the outward sy to 

} ' F - ° 1 r 1 . + 

devastated Europe and threatens the freedom of the world. This 
I 

provocative book uncovers the current superstitions 


May 8. $2.50 


THIS §S LORENCE 
By Lodwick Hartley 


Laurence Sterne, the enigma of English letters. His mor 


A delightful introduction to the Reverend 
ilicy has 
-his literary conscience, never. 


May 15. $3.00 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


By C. Herman Pritchett. A brilliant analysis of the background 
of the T.V.A., its program, its development as one of the great- 


often been called in question - 


est power agencies in the world, and its role as a regional 
planner, with particular attention to the administrative prob- 


lems encountered. $3.50 


THE INTERNATIONAL STEEL CARTEL 


By Ervin Hexner. Appraisal of the greatest collective marketing 
control in human history, emphasizing the political ideas under- 
lying its development, the interaction of politics and economics 
during the time of its operation. Invaluable to persons interested 


$6.00 


in post-war reconstruction, cartels and foreign trade, 


RELIGION AND EMPIRE 
By Louis B. Wright. The alliance between religion and trade 
from 1558 to 1625, with emphasis upon the part played by the 
English clergy in developing the concept of British imperialism. 
2.00 


THE BRIGHT PLAIN 
By Charles Edward Eaton 
A volume of collected poems. $2.00 
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of a conversation with a Russian factory superintendent. He 
es the Russian official to reveal] the sources of his zeal 


ind the driving force of his ambition. For once Mr. Willkie 
seems to be again the president of a public-utility corporation 
as he seeks to persuade the Russian that he is not really free 
if he cannot give expression to the economic or commercial 
remains adamant in his insistence 


} _ 


rives him both the required securi 


motive. But the Russian 
that the Soviet systen 
and the incentive. What is really significant about this inter- 


Willkie concludes the record of it with the 


me 4 to & I heard Major Knight, our 
A } t, say to Joe Barnes, 
’ . x in t 
te \ M \ . r t t 
s s i t can and want 
t ’ I e I got $ 
pi f f the Dis- 
t ‘ ¢ a cent. 
\ K pa 1 ick 
f I aw er mn for a 
r » | 
I: ce \ It old Mr. Willkie cor t d 
t} “ R } Vn le { I v 
Mr. Willkie found tt nec iry to add his pilot's refutation 
< i ‘ it was yt y the political and 
Cc Mr. c W » allowed h P xt rather than 
h elf to give expression to sentiments whi h the traditional 
devotees of the “American way of life’’ must regard as rank 
heresy REINHOLD NIEBUHR 








THis book is the most significant work yet 
written on the future of the city, as seen 
through the eyes of a world-renowned archi- 
tect and city designer. Therefore it will inter- 
est all social-minded citizens concerned with 
post-war urban development. 

Saarinen clearly appreciates the influence of 
environment on man’s cultural and social de- 
velopment. To him—slum clearance, decent liv- 
ine and working conditions for the city’s work- 
ing population offer a challenge that cannot go 
unheeded. He therefore sets forth the physical 
and economic causes for urban de adence—and 
then calls for action—with a | ygical, vigorous, 
based on urban rehabilitation 
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corrective plan 
and decentralizauon. 

The urgency of intelligent city planning has 
long been appreciated and row Saarinen has 
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vibrant and alive. Timely, 
autt writative and the ughre-t ovokineg, THE 


CITY is the outstanding book in its field. 


made the subject 


Ulustrated by the anthor 


$3.50 at Leading Bookstores or 


FINHOL PUBLISHING 


CORPORATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sisco publishers of “New Pencil Points,"" the ar 
chitectural magazine of the planning professions. 
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The Growth of Cities n 
nis wel 
THE CITY: ITS GROWTH, ITS DECAY, ITS FUTURE GIe is | 
By Eliel Saarinen, Reinhold Publishing Corporation fe, srine 
$3 50. ~ in © 
E ARE looking forward to a great Renaissance ;.qmpus XT" 
which mankind will again be moved by other »». Boning 
poses than fear and greed. In this Renaissance the r nogmence W 
of cities will have a prominent place; and 1 know oj _ se 
single book on the subject so comprehensive, so free frop i, 
crotchets and pedantries, so generous and yet so Z 
as Eliel Saarinen’s. C 
Saarinen does not spurn the city planning whic! e the F 
good housekeeping; but he looks beyond imme > fa 
His field is city buslding, which, he claims, is “t pe f 
sional.” May I put in a plea for the fourth dimer rd fr 
In a historica! city the preservation of traditional v: Bsc. W 
essential rule. In a new city—and Saarinen reco ! 
plicitly—we should “think of the future”; not re Sa 
terms of increased traffic, but also in terms of 
shou!d not clutter up the next generation with ral 
which represent merely a passing vogue 
Saarinen’s keyword is “organic growth.” An admirhsmmal and 
principle, but taken as a shibboleth, as it was istitut 
teenth century, it would be the negation of plat nfo. Is 
ganic growth ts unconscious. “It is foolishness oth the 1, Uf 
Organicist, ‘to create a city, write a constitutior an at or | 
economy, invent a language.”” Joseph de Maistre wavered thy 
the proposed city of Washington would never con be 
ing. Voltaire would cap this reasoning: “It is at He has 
lieve that you can build a bridge across the Golden ¢ ; An 
the radical and utopian method of first drawing He 
The bridge must grow organically.” The truth is that we mut that 
conquer nature according to her own laws. O pp 1fa1—C\ 
should be a rational and purposive evolution. And ne al 
gist of Saarinen’s thought The cot 
Saarinen considers the medieval city the perfection of « o pr 
ganic growth. He is right, if we remember that a grow the | 
may be malignant. The medieval city was the result of2 Q spa 
disease—fear. It was cramped, stunted, starved for air andMidea for t 
light, by its defensive armor. A poignant beauty n8 ecting n 
the result. In the same way, the twin disease, gre rt d ha 













sponsible for the cafions and towers of our modern M bflers an 

lopolis. There also the result may be undeniably rch of 

But impressiveness is no criterion. A Nazi mass-n g of inen 

battlefield may possess the dramatic power that we 1, H 

ing to destroy. All thi: 
The other kind of city goes back to the Roman « ae ively, 

to the ‘free’ towns deliberately created in the M: A used ; 

[ sually the checkerboard plan was adopted , it 1S onvince 

American invention. In rare cases that least in 

all patterns is the most adequate Nothing could | 

better in an elongated island like Manhattan. Bb: 

sole exceptior reates a bad traffic problem at ea 

tion with an avenue. When the checkerboard plan | 

upon a hilly site, with no regard for contours, 4 

Francisco, it ts an abomination. But the planned city }s 

necessarily quadrilateral. It developed in the cl 


from the avenues traced in the royal forests. At Ver 





Karlsruhe, the city plan is almost the replica ol the | 








The Invalides, Ecole Militaire, and Etoile districts in 





were conceived in the same spirit. The standard ex- 


~!e is our own Washington. 


. ~ — | a] casa t c .. 3 4 Ae 
en contrasts the Informal Revival, of which the best 


was Camillo Sitte, and the Formal Continuance, the 


Naiccanre :.Miliguis XIV and Haussmann tradition. With these schools of 
Boning, as a rule, went certain styles: Gothic and Renais- 
ice when the goal was picturesqueness; and when the 


se was desired, the classical, with a touch of the 


' 


ding to the banal elegance of the Beaux-Arts. 


arif ieprecates 


“styles.” Our own age should evolve, 


ing, organically, a style of its own. Banks that 


e Parthenon or the Palazzo Vecchio are as absurd as 

way stations. This has now become so obvious that 
niea for the defeated side may be needed. We do not dis- 
} \ 


rd ft yur speech ancient words which still serve our pur- 


Be We even go into deliberate archaism, as Lincoln did, 
of tone. 


are architectural idioms which are 


> occasion warrants a particular solemnit 


same way, there 
if Bs ; to express thoughts that are still with us. A Gothic 
is not absurd if the doctrine and ritual of the 

biteenth century are kept alive under its vault. The colo- 

like the 
yn, they stand for a way of life which we still cher- 


) fen. I should like to meet my friends 


n -uammal and early republican styles are not dead: 


in a Louis Quinze 


Mion, if only we could live up to our furniture. But for the 


sublic buildings, offices, stores, 


and most private dwellings—Saarinen is mani- 
listinctive and modern 


blatant advertis- 


no love for what is most « 


( - t American cities—the skyscraper 


ndemns both, not so mu 


and 
h in the name of beauty 


s in that of efficiency. Both self-defeating. They start a 


ire < 
afe 


ver higher, ever louder—which must lose itself in 


Poe | 


Megalopolis is doomed. Many remedies 


organic decentralization.” Split 


he compact 
hen proposed. Saarinen’s is 


the big city into self-contained units, separ 


ben spaces, if possible by forest belts. 


for the dev elopment of the Paris region: instead of ex- 


ng new rings to grow solidly round the old core, he 
id have the satellite cities remain separate. Los Angeles 
biiers an adumbration of that method—a hundred suburbs in 
of a city. The formula might be very successful. 
rinen offers sketches of decentralization patterns for 

1, Helsinki, Athens, and even Chicago and Detroit. 
All this is right: but is it feasible? Saarinen proves, con- 
ively, I believe, that values, in real terms, would be in- 
ed and stabilized through his method. But will he ever 
e the realtors, for whom the city is first of all a 
tte table? Even if the city as a whole should gain by the 
forfeit 


and legal 


the realtors and their clients will not easily 


¢ “incentive” of fabulous wealth. Our political 


m is geared to the defense of private interests ; and the 








st of these, the palladium of our economic liberty, is 
¢ right to buy a lottery ticket. Saarinen’s admirable pro- 
ls, although conceived in a truly conservative spirit, 


} 


1a revolution in thoug! I 


it. Cooperation must be substi- 
I 


4 1 P 
i for scramble; or—why mince the words ?—sox 


il matters, collectivism in all collective enterprises, 





BUSINESS AS A 
SYSTEM OF POWER 


By ROBERT A. BRADY 


“To all who think that the peace is being largely 


made during the war, this book is timely in the 
accurate sense of that overworked term.’’—Free 


World. 


*... the facts he has so skillfully gathered neces- 
sitate a radical rethinking of what is happening 


in the capitalist world.”—New Republic. $3.00 


THE TRAGEDY OF 
EUROPEAN LABOR 


1918-1939 
By ADOLF STURMTHAL 


*...a very important contribution to our thought 
- -- all people who are interested in democratic 
politics will find this book most helpful and re- 
vealing.”—Reinhold Niebuhr. 


“...a discerning analysis of the political and 
ideological forces that have conspired to emas- 
culate the labor movements of Germany and 
other European countries.” —Paul F. Brissenden. 


$3.50 


Columbia University Press 
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instead of rugged individualism and the survival of the most 


Ca 1S 
” 


Ihat revolution ts under way. If we leave it to “organic 





that is, unconscious, development, we might very well be 
heading for that extremely natural phenomenon, a cataclysm. 
If we apply the method of purposive, planned evolution, we 
n é ured. It will require firm and expert steering; and, 
in his own domain, Saarinen, artist, technician, thinker, and 
poet, would be an invaluable guide ALBERT GUERARD 
V7 > = > sal > A | 

Welcome, Stranger! 

= 
THE HILL. By David Greenhood. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 


T IS a great temptation to endow Mr. Greenhood’s first 


book with all the tokens of a critical d ratum. But that 
M “ ( nt et 1 warm, a. ly 
bloo k in the critical oven, to bury it, in fact, 1 r 
t f i ( for te! itio is simft that 





bes W a write! iving lost his way t 1 for. stun es 
c host tow yf Wabash Hill, a derelict of the Calif ia 
gold-rush days. The writer discovers the small town And it 
is ni ¢ ila of % ] his frest int of view and his 
f lual u if } of tl} itants that infuse a st le 
theme with new life The cha 5 are pl nted naturally; 
we understand therm through their understanding of each 
other. The humor too ts their own, the unconscious humor 
of the inarticulate, as in the enormously funny account of 
the fivht over a aift f ne reel: or the conscious humor of 
mock seriousness t le htful legend of the moon dog. 
Both types spill er into poetry. The conversation is espe- 
cially good; Mr. Greenhood seems to have located the essen- 


tial and unbroken cont tion between native American speech 


and revelation of character 


It is significant that both town and characters are imag- 


inary, which is to say they are created, “written,” not recalled 


in passive retrospection The smal! town has become the dead- 
liest of subjects, although as a basic American theme it con- 
‘ har ~rmate rCentrat f he tradit ial el 
fains perhaps a greater oncentration of the traditional ele- 
ments of American culture than any other single theme. The 
trouble has bee it elists have not been aware of these 
ele nts asa tra which must necessarily be expressed in 
teri of the ‘ f both tradition and expression are to 
have meant N ists have been content merely to uss the 
ll »¢ ‘ , " ; ' » the - ; I ’ 
s ll wh a in ¢ nid a ¢ pe ) | ive I pa dV 
f } | ’ +} ' + 
| 0 ! Ho ft i f i beiong to the past 
} er } 1} if ental arcl . 
i no Kk nave a l sentimental arcnae 
olory is a « { end: emotion yes glamour, characters 
ei frustrate writin mes ac idemi Mr. Green- 
hood’s method t r. He chose his setting, as he says in 
| preface i ) a i highlight certain human 
values w , in American life are indestructible.”” He has 
P ceeded in realiz » that intention in a series of sket hes 
of extraordinary vit vy. He ha ea beginning. It remains 
’ t COT) whet} hie i .) hi kt owls lve of Ameri- 
can character and its modes of expression into the more 
hazardous form of the novel. H. P, LAZARUS 








The NATIoy 


“Manners, Morals, and Mistakes” 
FANTASTIC INTERIM By Henry Morton Robinson Hy. 
court, Brace and Company. $3.50. 
R. ROBINSON 
Versailles to Pear! Harbor in terms of our “n annen 






deals with America’s course fem 





morals, and mistakes.” Being the author of “Privat: 





Public Gain” (1938), a thumping defense of private ents, 






prise, he quite properly acknowledges that his is 






view of Our past quarter of a century. But since it is s0 yen 





necessary for us to understand just what happer 





during the interva! between the two wars—what « 





e, what alternatives we had—we cannot follow 


tly, even when he 






is castigating the most braz 





His method, admitted! 


nd national follies 






from Frederick Lewis Allen, has its dangers. Mr 






and “Since Yesterday,”’ recount 





y Yesterday” 





personalities, and “‘national temper the 


I 


1920's and 1930's 





But this 





is a vastly different 





discovering our “mistakes” in national policy 





causes from effects, and laying responsibility squ 









paints a picture of the 1920's wi 
e generally accepted. He writes sharply abog 


to include the League of Nations ir 


Mr. Robinson 






as it goes, wi 






our failure 
He 1S duly dis 


perity” 





gusted with “normalcy” under Hardit 


ige, and Hoover's unbending ineffective 





t 
under Coolic 





ness. But the real question is why we shirked 





national and domestic obligations, and who it was 






that did the shirking. Mr. Robinson is no analyst. He neve 





treats Europe sole 





and he 





_— ] , 
looks back of 1919, 






us. He describes with indignation and ¢& 





its war debt to 






tail how “we’’ patronized speakeasies, entered flag-pole-sitting 
But 


Presidential campaign of 1924, Sacco a 






contests, and played Mah Jong his accounts of th 






La Follette 
the Gastonia strike, and similar issues are si 





zetti, 





even when not brief. 
Mr. Robinson, of course, reviews our foreign policy ¥ 






an eye on Pearl Harbor. But granting the fatuity of ts 


Washington Conference on Naval Disarmament, and our— 







to say the least muddled relations with Germai 


and other nations, the author does not formulate anything 






that approximates a philosophy, hindsight or otherw 


example, he 






contends that Japan and Germany stud 






art of war, and that we should have done likewise 





bows tel 





not tell us what forms a military program might 





} 


¥ 
under the reactionary politicians he describes, ar 


‘Billy” Mitchell; or what 






“brass hats’’ who broke 





did take in the field of dollar diplomacy. He pou 
the peace societies ; but he never considers how peace 's! 
be achieved, and what role peace organizations—the Car 
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Mr. Robinson is, in short, an exponent of private ene 
prise who has been busy rev “fantasti n 


and all things considered, he has not done badly. For ! 


iluating our 




















have the author of “Private Virtue—Public Gain 
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the cause of the bonus marchers and hailing the New} 

for having come to grips with the economic crisis 


point he even takes exception to the President for hav 
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its Frenchmen as it is with its Russians; indeed, there 
one in this novel, living or dead, whatever his party or 
try, who really earns its author's approval. It is the 
evidently, that Mr. Aldanov must pay for making 
symbols out of people: what begins as political p. 
ends up as misanthropy. 
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us of a hero—that most elementary gratification of 
but treats all its characters with an ironic superior; 


if they deserved their fates. 
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stature. But a large part of 
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a moving picture, a series of isolated views whi 
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the Russian ambassador about her plot. ‘Plot again: 
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in “The Fifth Seal,” is not only an excellent m< 
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Aldanov’s temperament and political point of view tha 


kind of novel he has attempted. DIANA TRILLING 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 10 
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ACROSS 
1 The boy appears to have stolen a 
letter from his aunt 
5 The first syllable is what the sec- 
ond is not! 
9 Part of a plant, but the size of the 
huad suggested 
10 By wearing th the Highlander is 
assured of cash in advance 
21 What’s cooking? Perhaps these hold 
the cret 
12 A match but not on the 
‘ rt heid 
14 Winston Churchill once called them 
“termit rical inexactitudes” 
15 The little yell man makes a geo- 
ric reference 
18 La tay f | bagro 
; \ fairy turns from wickedness 
1 Wr ‘ leony 
It sounds a stable concern 
t l er (anag.) 
f(lne of the [tr ts istera 
20 DD these prepare children for the 
| A f iter life? 
4 | re ea to be a little trouble 
l la iri eT y 
81 Is tl 1 Rotarian moves? 
82 Obtains by craf manipulation, in 
a manner of speaking 
DOWN 
1 Not halfway up but halfway down 
2 Lightweight at the Zoo 
8 There’s no question but what a po- 


liceman’s work is this 
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4 They let the cat out of the bag 


5 A failure on the line 

6 Got up like a flower 

7 Hardy characters not found in a 
Hardy novel 

8 Small additions—to the family, 


perhaps (two words, 4 and 4) 


Exclamation evoked by a hug? 
European from a wan region 

It’s a pinch! 

One doesn’t mind getting a good rat- 
ing from him! 

Simple Susie felt the druggist had 
gypped her when she found no fly 
In it 


16 
18 


22 Passes, and pleases in a way 
23 A tool from the Far West 
24 Descriptive sometimes of lightning 


or slumber 

They never can tell what they’re 
laughing at 

Smiling in a train 


__— ll or eo 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 9 


ACROSS 1 COMMERCE; 5 RAIDER: 10 
NICKS; 11 OFFENDING; 12 OARSMAN; 13 
KRRATUM; 14 SHINER; 5 TREASON; 18 


DECLINE; 
23 TREES; 


AIRGUNS 21 TICKET; 24 
26 PIPETTE; 27 ARMY ORDER; 
20 DECAMI; 8 IDOLATER. 


MacARTHUR; 8 
AINTREE; 


DOWN 1 
FASTMAN; 4 


CANNON; 2 
CROONER; 6 


7 DRIFT; 8 REGIMENT; 9 EFFECT; 16 
BWEETMRBRAT; 17 HANDMAID; 19 UNI- 
FORM ; 20 STEADY; 21 TAPERED; 22 CAP- 


ITAL; 28 LESSER; 25 COMIC, 
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